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FIVE CONTEMPORARY FRENCH PAINTINGS 


Through generous gifts and loans from 
its friends, the Art Institute is able to pre- 
sent an unrivaled permanent exhibition of 
nineteenth century French painting. The 
Henry Field and Potter Palmer Rooms 
begin the story with the Romantic painters 
and the Barbizon School, while the Impres- 
sionists are brilliantly represented in the 
collections of Martin A. Ryerson and Potter 
Palmer. The Post-I[mpressionists and their 
followers are shown in the Birch-Bartlett 
Collection and in the modern group belong- 
ing to Mr. Ryerson. This does not include 
individually fine loans or gifts like the 
landscape by Courbet in the Munger 
Room, or the Daumier given by Charles H. 
Worcester or the rare early portrait by 
Degas lent by Mrs. L. L. Coburn. 

Realizing that this collection should be 
carried down to present day artists, Joseph 
Winterbotham in 1921 established a fund 
for the purchase of contemporary European 
painting. Ten works by men like Matisse, 
Othon Friesz, and Dunoyer de Segonzac 
have already been bought and five addi- 
tional canvases have just been added to the 
collection. They represent five painters in 
France who by their combination of tradi- 
tion and adventure seem certain to take 
their place in the sequence. Four of the 
five have worked at one time in cubism 
and one of them, Georges Braque, is cred- 
ited with the invention of that style which 
is now conceded to have been the most 
original development of twentieth century 
painting. 

One does not ordinarily think of cubism 
as a form of tradition, but Braque as his 
painting, “Still Life” and as his own words 
prove is closely allied with the classic spirit 
in French art. “TI like the rule, the disci- 
pline which controls and corrects emotion” 
writes the artist who has done more than 
any other to form a style which the un- 
thinking have called revolutionary. Even 
before the advent of Picasso, Braque was 
experimenting with the cube and deciding 
that “we need not imitate what we want 
to create.” He was already reducing the 
dimensions of a picture from three to two 


and arbitrarily breaking up areas and 
masses to gain his pictorial ends. Picasso’s 
brilliant collaboration focused the world’s 
attention on cubism and the movement be- 
came in the words of Roger Fry, “‘all things 
to all artists.” But while Picasso passed 
on to his contemplation of massive neo- 
classical forms and many another painter 
did likewise, Braque remained true to his 
abstract experiments. W. Uhde in his acute 
study, Picasso et La Tradition Frangaise 
remarks that within his own range Braque’s 
development is greater than that of any 
French painter of his time. The “Still 
Life” of the Winterbotham Collection 
shows Braque still intrigued with the 
guitar and the fruit which Picasso long ago 
abandoned. This brooding over a motif 
and painting it in various ways with vari- 
ous schemes of color is part of Braque’s 
classicism just as his determination to think 
only in terms of pure form is part of his 
originality. About 1919, the time of the 
Winterbotham picture, he entered upon a 
period of great subtlety in color selection. 
The values of tan, grey, olive-green and 
faint blue are exquisitely balanced with 
black and terra-cotta brown in a way which 
recalls Chardin or Corot. The slight com- 
position of a guitar and a compote and 
open sheet of music lying on a table, be- 
cause of its color and the studied organiza- 
tion of its shapes, becomes an intensified 
bit of reality which satisfies Braque’s defi- 
nition of a painting: “‘not to reconstruct 
an anecdotic fact, but to constitute a 
pictorial fact.” 

Jean Marchand’s classicism is perhaps 
more readily grasped. ‘The most tradi- 
tional of revolutionaries,” Roger Fry once 
described him and though he passed 
through and out of cubism it has left little 
impression on his final style. Rather cubism 
was for Marchand, as for other serious 
artists, a healthy exercise in which he 
steadily eliminated the non-pictorial ele- 
ments from his compositions. It is rather 
to Cézanne and his doctrines that Mar- 
chand goes back and “The Garden”’ illus- 
trates the debt. Like Cézanne, Marchand 
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“DELPHI” BY JEAN LURCAT, FRENCH CONTEMPORARY. THE WINTERBOTHAM FUND 


is trying to express the logical structure of 
nature as an affair of balanced and three 
dimensional mass. In “The Garden” one 
is quickly made aware of the “scaffolding” 
of the design, the simple and severe forms 
of the buildings, walls and path making a 
strong frame against which to project the 
boldly handled planes of the trees. It is 
this emphasis on the way a picture is con- 
structed that gives Marchand’s work its 
strong, serene quality. Only in his choice 
of color does the painter seem lacking. Fry 
is ready to excuse him on the ground that 
“these obvious and unattractive colors so 
frequently occur in nature.” But Cézanne 
managed to extract from the same nature, 
singularly beautiful color harmonies. 

To the doctrines of construction and bal- 
ance Dufresne, the third painter of the 
group, pays little heed. Give me vivacity 
and gay colors in a picture, Dufresne seems 


to say, and let the theory go. All his paint- 
ing is an expression of a rich, impulsive 
temperament who loves the things of the 
world and is able to communicate that love 
freshly to the spectator. The “Still Life” 
in the Winterbotham Collection, an affair 
of sumptuous browns, grey-greens and 
white, with flashes of pure blue and orange 
illustrates his full romantic handling at its 
best. There is a baroque flavor to whatever 
Dufresne undertakes, whether in the field 
of decorative arts or in painting. That is, 
form and color are set in motion and obey 
a lively tempo which the artist seeks to 
exaggerate rather than control. Dufresne 
is so sure of his handling that he frequently 
performs the most dazzling feats in paint- 
ing. In this “Still Life” he has thrown a 
confusing number of colors on his canvas 
and then has pulled them all together by 
a daring repetition of white. He ends by 
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scraping the surface until all the forms 
approach the frontal plane. 

A strange cold blue permeates many of 
the paintings of Jean Lurcat, who might 
agree with Redon’s statement that the 
plane of art is the artist’s mind. “ Delphi” 
is the title of this canvas which has the 
quality of a stage-setting for some strange 
classical tragedy. Lurcat’s simplicities are 
in part the simplicities of the cubist. The 
bare, simple forms with color flatly washed 
on suggest skillfully a mood of great 
desolation and loneliness. Everything in 
the picture converges to the rift in the 
center wall. The tufts of grass in the dull 
foreground, the broken edges of the ruins 
point inflexibly toward the deformed 
arch and the stubby black tree behind 
The walls with their dark artificial shad- 
ows, the infinity of distance which sur- 
rounds the shapes contribute to the effect 
and a picture which at first glance seems 
empty and flat gradually gains in remark- 
able depth and impressiveness. If Braque’s 
“Still Life” is an adventure in pure space, 
then the “Delphi” of Lurgat might be 
termed an adventure in pure time. Through 
the concrete suggestion of a few shattered 
forms the artist has gained a spaciousness 
which seems to lack beginning or end. 

Edouard Goerg, whose “Epicure” is the 
fifth painting in the recent purchase, writes 
refreshingly of ultra-modern painting in 
these words: “I know the danger of Man, 
of Life: the danger of the subject, that sore- 
spot of contemporary painting, the domi- 
nating preoccupation of all these recent 
years, because of the suspicion and fear in 
which it is held. This fear of lapsing into 
literature and a subject has led us all up 
a blind alley. I prefer to believe that the 
field of painting is wider than these tabooed 
subjects would lead you to think; that there 
are many things to see and to paint and 
that though three apples and a package of 
tobacco may not be /iterary, they are less 
various and moving than the face of man, 
suffering, laughing, or inflated with vanity.” 

Man, then, is Goerg’s subject, particu- 
larly the middle-class man with his “love 
of show, his reception days, his whole creed 
of keeping up appearances.” “The Epi- 


cure” is Goerg’s comment on the sensual 
appetites, the gourmet, a familiar figure in 
the great Parisian restaurants is portrayed 
with thin nose sniffing in appreciation of 
the delicacies to come. He is flanked on 
one side by the chef, a semi-abstract figure, 
piled to the chin with fruits, cheese and 
wines, and on the other by an impassive 
waiter who bears a covered pot containing 
some elaborate dish. Behind Goerg’s satire 
is a sense of rich color and a remarkable 
treatment of surfaces. The restaurant is 
suggested by a background of split lights 
and forms, and the black dinner coats make 
excellent foils for tones of red and blue, 
heightened by yellow. Like the Belgian 
painter, Ensor, and like Toulouse-Lautrec 
and Daumier, Goerg is an artist first and 
a satirist second. His pictorial fertility 
gives him importance while his sharp and 
often savage humor sounds a note which is 
rare in contemporary painting. 
DanieL Catton Ricu. 


ANTHONY ANGAROLA AND ALEXANDER 
Brook. Paintings by Anthony Angarola 
and Alexander Brook are on exhibition in 
the East Wing Galleries from December 19 
to January 19. The paintings by Angarola 
are in the nature of a retrospective group, 
illustrating several phases in the career of 
the talented young Chicago artist, whose 
sudden death this fall robs American art 
of one of its most serious experimenters. 
There will be in addition a number of 
works, not shown before, painted by the 
artist during his year in Europe while on 
a scholarship granted by the Guggenheim 
Foundation. 

Alexander Brook, one of the most inter- 
esting of younger American artists, and the 
winner of the First Logan Medal and Prize 
in the recent Forty-Second Annual Exhibi- 
tion, is showing some of his latest canvases, 
painted with unusual spirit and gaiety of 
color. His work is representative of the 
newer American quality in art, which ad- 
mits our debt to French influences, but at 
the same time establishes itself as a per- 
sonal and native statement. His exhibition 
contains figure-pieces, landscapes, portraits 
and still-life compositions. 
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A CHINESE BRONZE MIRROR OF THE HAN DYNASTY 


Chinese bronze mirrors have heretofore 
been conspicuous by their absence from the 
collections of the Art Institute,—a regret- 
table fact as they are beautiful examples 
of the bronze-founders’ craft, and often the 
work of highly trained artists. The recent 
addition of a Han bronze mirror to the 
Buckingham collection is, consequently, 
doubly welcome. 

Mirrors seem first to have become popu- 
lar in China during the Han dynasty 
(B.C. 206-220 A.D.) and were probably first 
imported from the west before that time. 
The Greeks used circular bronze mirrors 
with decorated backs, sometimes engraved, 
sometimes in high relief, of a size very simi- 
lar to those used later in China, so it is not 
at all improbable that the first mirrors fil- 
tered into China from the Greek cities of 
Asia Minor. Crude Scythian mirrors are 
also known. Most of the important work 
on mirrors has been done by Chinese and 
Japanese scholars who have published many 
illustrated volumes on the subject. An 
illustration from one of these books, 
the Chin Shih So' of a mirror similar to 
ours is shown 
herewith. The 
earlier mirrors 
were probably 
plain circu- 
lar discs with 
a pierced boss 
in the center 
of the back, 
through which 
a thong or tas- 
selled cord was 
passed to serve 
as a handle. If 
there were any 
decoration it 
was incised and 
of a geometri- 
cal nature. The 
early mirrors 

Yiin-p’eng 
and Feng Yiin-yiian, 
Chin Shih So, 1821, 


section Chin (Metal), 
Chap. 6., Pl. 70. 


CHINESE BRONZE MIRROR, HAN (B.C. 206-220 A.D.). 
THE LUCY MAUD BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION 


are all geometrical in type, depending up- 
on a raised or incised line for their decora- 
tion rather than modeled relief. High relief 
and delicate modeling became increasingly 
popular as time went on, till, in the T’ang 
Dynasty (618-906 a.p.) all other types of 
decoration had been practically eliminated. 

The bronze of which mirrors were made 
was always white in color like silver, al- 
though the backs were often gilded, and 
sometimes, though rarely, painted with 
colored lacquers. The mirrors vary in size 
from two inches or so to over ten inches 
in diameter, but most Han mirrors would 
seem to average around five inches. Our 
mirror is eight and one-eighth inches in 
diameter. The raised rim is over one-fourth 
of an inch thick, while the ground on which 
the figures appear is very thin. 

In many ways this mirror may be con- 
sidered typical. It has several concentric 
geometrical borders about the outer edge. 
Frequently an inscription appears inside 
these borders, but in this case there is only 
a plain band. Four small bosses dividing 
the four quarters of the heavens stud the 
surface at equal 
intervals and 
each is closely 
surrounded by 
acircle of raised 
points. Mid- 
way between 
two of these 
bosses on oppo- 
site sides sit 
two personages 
in stiffly ma- 
jestic attitudes. 
Beside the head 
of one appear 
the characters 
Wang Kung, an 
abbreviation 
for Tung Wang 
Kung, the King 
of the East. His 
headdress is dif- 
ferent from 
that of the fig- 
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ure opposite him, who, though unlabelled, 
is easily identified as Hsi Wang Mu, the 
Queen of the West. She it was who dwelt 
in the Kunlung mountains, and in her gar- 
den grew the tree which bore the peaches 
of longevity. These two immortals were 
favorite subjects for representation during 
the Han Dynasty.” 

Chavannes translates an inscription of 
the Han Dynasty as follows: “The head 
of the Chang family had a mirror made 
which is large and without fault; the silver 
and tin from which it was cast are pure and 
brilliant. Thereon were represented celes- 
tial guardians receiving each other turn by 
turn as the Father King of the Orient, and 
the Mother Queen of the West.” 

Our mirror, then, seems to be exactly the 
type that is here described, though the only 
celestial guardians that appear are the two 
last mentioned. 

In the alternate spaces between the four 
bosses appear covered carriages drawn by 
four horses represented one above the other 
in an Egyptian-like perspective. They are 
practically the same as the Peking carts of 
today, and evidently as springless. They 
belong, of course, to the king and queen, 
and the horses are properly dashing and 
spirited. On either side of the seated deities 
are two dancing 
figures, the low- 
er two kneeling 
in front of the 
standing ones. 
They are so con- 
ventionalized as 
to be not easily 
distinguishable. 
The bodies are 
like slender bam- 
boo columns. 
The features are 
summarily indi- 
cated but the 
sweep of the 
sleeves and the 
general attitudes 
make the figures 

2Chavannes, Mis- 
sion Archéologique dans 


la Chine Septentrionale, 
1913.Vol. 1, pps. 123-4. 


DRAWING FROM A SIMILAR MIRROR IN “‘CHIN SHI SO” 


unmistakable. The craftsmen of the period 
seem to have a great love for a surface 
produced by parallel scorings. It is this 
treatment, used indiscriminately on the 
roofs of the carts, the flanks of the horses 
and the costumes of the dancers, that 
make attribution at times difficult. On 
many mirrors of this period the general 
impression is a meaningless tangle of con- 
fused parallel scorings. Our mirror has not 
this disorderly appearance although there 
are a few restful places on its surface. To 
the Chinese craftsmen’s “horror vacui” 
may possibly be attributed two small birds 
and a number of curved lines in parts 
that would otherwise have been uninterest- 
ing spaces. The birds are of a type that is 
often found on quite dissimilar Han mir- 
rors, and they survive practically un- 
changed in Japan today as the chi-dori 
motif. 

The Buckingham mirror has survived the 
centuries in splendid condition with the 
single exception of a crack which has been 
skillfully repaired without in any way dam- 
aging the surface. Its color is a deep yel- 
lowish brown changing to green and black 
in places, and showing some silver glints. 
It has not the sensuous appeal of pure 
beauty which some of the T’ang mirrors 
possess, but it is 
a very dignified, 
well-executed de- 
sign, worthy of 
its place in the 
Lucy Maud 
BuckinghamCol- 
tion of Bronzes. 
CHARLES 
FaBENs KELLEY. 


Note: Due to its 
unique —_impor- 
tance the Buck- 
ingham_ Collec- 
tion of Bronzes 
has recently been 
installed ina sep- 
arate gallery, H8, 
where the pieces 
are now shown to 
full advantage. 
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In these days when artists 
like Picasso, Friesz, Modigli- 
ani, and Vlaminck are gaining 
permanent representation in 
those art museums where the 
authorities venture to exhibit 
what they consider great 
among modern paintings, it 
seems most fitting to exhibit as 
well examples of those aestheti- 
cally significant wood carvings 
of theAfrican negroes which ad- 
mittedly have had an influence 
on modern art. Few museums 
which do not pretend to be 
primarily ethnological in their 
interests seem to have felt 


A GROUP OF PRIMITIVE CARVINGS IN WOOD AND HORN 


fetish statuette in dark wood comes from 
the southwest bank of the Congo, the May- 
umbe district. Taken as a group, the out- 
standing characteristics are a fine sense of 
design, an elimination of unessential de- 
tail, an understanding of the qualities of 
the material, and the usability of the ob- 
jects either for daily needs or for worship. 
Perhaps one can feel with Dr. Barnes an 
Egyptian influence in the massiveness, the 
intense structural conviction, and the fine 
sense of decoration.' The headrests, per- 
haps reminiscent of ancient Egyptian types, 
are made necessary among these strange 
people by their elaborate coiffures arranged 
with marvelous ingenuity and applications 
of grease and a red powder from the cam- 


sufficiently the sound artistic wood tree. An ornate headdress is indi- Ww 

value of such carvings to place cated in the throne stool used for the king t 

them side by side with the whose sacred foot must not touch the earth. SI 

MAYUMBE artistic creations of the civil- The carved buffalo horn (see p. 16) ol 

(rront) zed world. A group of these is a beautiful thing, reserved for successful sl 

African carvings purchased warriors who have slain an enemy in battle ce 

from the traveling exhibition of the Harlem or a menacing leopard. In this the artist tz 

Museum shown in the Children’s Museum — enhanced the beauty of the natural curva- al 

in November, 1927, have been given to ture with a design in perfect harmony with ol 

the Institute by George F. Harding and are the surface curvature and the contour. th 

now on exhibition in the same room. The crocodile from the Kasai River bank, rl 

A keen artistic sense is evident among the geometric pattern from a native rug, at 

the African negroes of the Congo district and apparently unrelated bands and spirals F 

who decorated with surpassing skill the ob- cover the surface of the horn and proclaim di 

jects of their everyday life: their pots, their the carver of the design an artist born. In al 

baskets, their knife handles, the fetish figure headrest the tiny female Ww 


their drinking cups as well as 
their cherished objects of fet- 
ishistic power. Our six pieces 
come from West Africa near 
the Congo River: a hut-motive 
headrest and a throne stool 
from the banks of the Kasai, 
an eastern branch of the Con- 
go; and a drinking horn, a 
fetish headrest of rosewood, 
and a fetish figure snufftaker 
from the Bakuba tribe (the 


figure with stick-like arms bent sharply at 
the elbows, supports the curved prop. The 
legs, of no real importance in this crouching 
position, are stylistically reduced to little 
more than scrolls in low relief resting be- 
side the figure on the pedestal. The fetish 
figure snufftaker is a strange little crouch- 
ing figure with elbows on knees and hands 
drawn back behind the ears. This seems 
to be a variant of the many figures found 
in this district in which the hands are 
drawn up against the lower part of the 


people of the thunderbolt) to face. Here and in the headrest the ear is 
the south and east of the Ka- _ placed high and here the hands and fingers al 
idea sai. (These people call them- are indicated while the feet are reduced to Ww 
sxurr-  S€lves the people of the throw- 
‘Albert Barnes, “ Negro Art, Past and Present,’’ Oppor- 
TAKER ing knife or Bushongo.) A tunity, May 1926, p. 148. U 
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such block-like proportions as to resem- 
ble hoofs. In both figures the eyes are enor- 
mous, the eyebrows are indicated by sharp 
incised curves and the chins are narrowly 
pointed. 

To the African tribesman the fetish was 
a “visible and tangible spirit which he 
could command to nullify the harmful in- 
tentions of the evil ones or to accomplish 
miracles for him.”* Our figure although 
only 16 inches high is so sculptural as to 
seem almost life size in its weight and im- 
pressiveness. The ovoid head rests on a 
cylindrical neck which rises from the block- 
like torso on which the small breasts and 
the stylized arms and hands give a slight 
variation to the surface. The stumpy legs 
bent slightly at the knees are almost cylin- 
drical again and rise out of massive feet 
which rest solidly on a simple base. Cica- 
trization on the face and neck breaks the 
smoothness of the surfaces, and the curves 
of eyebrows, eyelids, and lips repeat with 
subtle variation the elastic curves of the 
contour. Distortion seems allowable to at- 
tain geometric forms and rhythms like these 
and such combinations do create a new ideal 
of human form far removed of course from 
the Greek ideal but no less significant, 
rhythmic and harmonious, and with an 
added and very strange emotional force. 
From the side the figure creates a quite 
different impression. The ovoids, cubes, 
and cylinders give place to rhomboids 
whose surfaces are suggested by the pro- 
jecting chin, the distorted arms, the bend- 
ing knees, and the sharply curving back. 
The figure grows in importance with close 
observation and makes the most flattering 
statements of Negro art enthusiasts seem 
not too strong. 

Displayed with these African carvings 
are six carved horn spoons from Timor in 
the Dutch East Indies, recently given to 
the Children’s Museum by Frank G. Logan. 
The artist carvers of this little island seem 
to be especially proficient in carving spoons 
from carabou horns with designs formalized 
almost to Byzantine compactness. A bird 
with a large eye and a perky tail is a favor- 

*Marius de Zayas, “Negro Art,” The Arts, Vol. III 
1923), P. 199. 


ite motive and appears on 
all of ours. Sometimes he 
is so crudely drawn as to 
be mistaken for a mal- 
formed grasshopper. Some- 
times he seems to be a 
mere abstraction until ob- 
servation discloses his beak 
twisting around to join the 
rhythmic row of feathers 
in his tail. Occasionally a 
snake or even a_ naively 
drawn human figure ap- 
pears but always accom- 
panied by many of these 
birds. The drawing is sec- 
ondary to the design which 
with its incisions and pierc- 
ings completely covers both 
front and back of the flat 
handles. The feeling for 
harmony and balance is 
surprising and gives these 
objects, primitive though they are, a worthy 
place among the minor arts of excellent de- 


MAYUMBE 
STATUETTE 
(PROFILE) 


sign. 

With the ever-imminent danger that as 
primitive races gain in civilization and 
“culture” their art will lose in spontaneity 
and significance it is gratifying to acquire 
such delightful pieces as these from Africa 
and the East Indies and to find that they 
lose nothing but rather seem to gain some- 
thing indescribable when shown among the 
arts of civilization. 

HeEven F. Mackenzie. 


BAKUBA HEADREST. 
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A PORTRAIT OF KOBAD I 


There is on exhibition in the Persian 
gallery a small stucco head some 5 inches 
high, secured by Mr. Arthur Upham Pope 
in Persia for the Logan-Patten-Ryerson 
Collection. The head represents a Sasanid 
monarch, a member of the dynasty which 
overthrew the Parthian Empire in 227 a.p., 
when the great city of Ctesiphon on the 
Tigris River was sacked and the last Par- 
thian king killed. The Sasanidae continued 
in power until the advent of the Arabs in 
the seventh century and they left many 
imposing monuments scattered throughout 
the territory now known as Mesopotamia 
and Persia. 

Interest in this head centers upon the 
fact that it can be closely dated by reference 
to the Sasanid coinage, a distinctive feature 
of which is the elaborate crown worn by 
the kings. Since each cf these crowns was 
different, the identity of this king may be 
fixed as Kobad I, who ruled from 488 to 
$31 A.D. Furthermore, there are indications 
which suggest that it 
should be placed in 
his second reign from 
498 to 531 a.p. While 
the portraits upon 
the coins are usually 
side views this stucco 
head is full face and 
so for purposes of 
comparison we must 
visualize front views 
of the accompanying 
sketches of coins of 
Kobad I. The fore- 
most crescent would 
then nearly coincide 


SASANID COIN OF 
KOBAD I (488-531 A.D.) 


A STUCCO HEAD OF KOBAD I. 
THE LOGAN-PATTEN-RYERSON COLLECTION 


with the middle one which supports the 
large globe. The battlemented side orna- 
ments with raised borders, only the front 
edges of which are visible on the stucco, are 
fully shown upon the coin. The king’s 
short beard is combed in the same man- 
ner on both relief and coin and the pres- 
ence of his long mustache, which does not 
occur on the coins of his more youthful first 
reign, would indicate that the head was 
made after 498 a.p., the year of his return 
from imprisonment. On another coin the 
pattern of the gem-studded band around 
the base of the crown is clearly visible. 
The king represented by this stucco head 
had a long and active reign. Deposed and 
imprisoned for two years by the powerful 
nobility because of impolitic actions, Kobad 
fought his way back to his throne. In 502 
A.D., he broke the peace which had existed 
for eighty years between Rome and Persia 
and thus began the struggle between these 
two great powers which eventually proved 
so exhausting and fu- 
tile to both parties. 
Kobad, however, died 
peacefully in bed at 
the age of eighty-two, 
leaving the kingdom 
to his son. 
NeILson C. 
DeBEVOISE. 


Note: The two coins 
illustrated on_ this 
page are taken from 
F. D. J. Paruck’s 
Sasanian Coins, Bom- 
bay, 1924, Pl. xix. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Tue James Netson Raymonp Pustic 
ScHOOL AND CHILDREN’s Lecture Funp. 
In 1926, Mrs. Anna Louise Raymond pre- 
sented to the Art Institute of Chicago a 
fund which provides for lectures on the 
enjoyment and practice of the arts for chil- 
dren. There are three weekly classes, one 
open to the children of Members, one for 
children selected from the public grade 
schools and the other for pupils selected 
from the public high schools. These classes 
meet in Fullerton Hall under Dudley Crafts 
Watson, Extension Lecturer. The attend- 
ance has steadily increased each year and 
many of the children who were chosen at 
the start of the James Nelson Raymond 
Public School and Children’s Lecture Fund 
still maintain their membership by means 
of good work and regular attendance. This 
year the classes have been filled to capacity 
and enthusiasm is high. During 1929 some 
26,000 drawings have been criticized and 
marked and 20,680 students have attended 
the lecture classes in Fullerton Hall while 
32,998 have heard the school assembly 
lectures. 

Last year Mrs. Anna Louise Raymond 
made an additional gift to the Art Institute 
of an orthophonic phonograph with a mod- 
ern music library of 
records for use on 
the Fullerton Hall 
stage—a gift which 
has proved to be of 
special value in 
teaching rhythm in 
drawing and compo- 
sition. Thefund also 
provides for twelve 
lectures a month by 
Mr.Watson at public 
school assemblies to 
supplement the work 
of the classes held 
at the Art Institute. 

The program for 
children of Members 
is printed in the Bul- 
letin every month 
(see page 12). 


‘““THORPE LANE,” WOOD ENGRAVING BY JOHN 
F. GREENWOOD (ENGLISH) IN THE FIRST 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


THE FOLLOWING PRIZES have been 
awarded in the First International Exhibi- 
tion of Lithography and Wood Engraving: 

The Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan 
Prize of $100 and bronze medal to John 
Copley (English) for his lithograph, “‘Alas- 
sio, Starry Night.” 

The Second Logan Prize of $75 to 
Thomas W. Nason (American) for his wood 
engraving, ‘‘ Willow Trees and Cottage.” 

The Third Logan Prize of $50 to S. 
Jessurun de Mesquita (Dutch) for his wood 
block print, ‘Water Goat.” 

The Walter S. Brewster Prize of $50 for 
Lithography to Louis Lozowick (American) 
for “Still Life.” 

The Walter S. Brewster Prize of $50 for 
Wood Engraving to Agnes Miller Parker 
(English) for “‘Sheep Dipping in Wales.” 


ScuLtpturRE by Numa Patlagean and 
Georg Kolbe is on exhibit in the East Wing 
Galleries. 


Tue Cuicaco War Memoriat. Draw- 
ings in the competition for the proposed 
Memorial to Chicago soldiers who served 
in the World War occupy one of the 
large galleries in the 
East Wing and the 
gallery of Burnham 
Library. 


Mr. A. B. Wace 
of the Victorian and 
Albert Museum will 
speak in Fullerton 
Hall on “The Em- 
broideries of the 
Greek Islands” on 
February 4 at 2:30 
P.M. 


Girts. Mrs. Anna 
Louise Raymond has 
added the sum of 
$4,000 to the Em- 
ployees’ Loan and 
Benefit Fund. 
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LECTURE PROGRAM OF DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 
FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 


A. PRACTICAL LESSONS IN HOME BEAUTIFICATION 
Monpays, 1:30 P.M. REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. 


January 6—A Dozen Don’ts in Interior Decoration. 13—A Dozen Dos in Interior Decoration. 
need Schemes and How to Get Them. 27—Draperies in the Home. (Miss Mary 
. Hipple.) 


Fesruary 3—Tile and Porcelains in the Modern Home. to—New Uses for Iron, Pewter, and Cop- 
per. 17—Electric Fixtures, Good and Bad. 24—Entertaining at Home. 


B. GALLERY TALKS ON THE PERMANENT AND LOAN COLLECTIONS 
TUESDAYS, 12:30 TO 1:15 P.M. 
January 7—Spanish Masters. 14—TItalian Masters. 21—French Masters. 28—Dutch Masters. 


Fesruary 4—English Masters. 11—Early American Masters. 18—The Oriental Collections, 
25—The Renaissance Collections. 


C. SKETCH CLASS FOR NOVICES 
Fripays, 10:30 A. M. TO 12:00 Noon 


January 3—Simple Rules of Perspective. 10—Simple Rules of Composition. 17—Window Pic- 
tures. 24—Pictures from Winter Sports. 31—Painting the Snowscape. 


Fesruary 7—Drawing the Foot. 14—Drawing the Hand. 21—Drawing the Head. 28—Construct- 
ing the Figure. 


D. GALLERY TALKS IN THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
Fripays, 12:30 TO 1:15 P.M. REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. 


January 3—Paintings by Anthony Angarola. 1o—Paintings by Alexander Brook. 17—Work of the 
Teachers of the Art School, and sculpture by Kolbe. 24—American Winter Painters. 
31—Twenty-fifth Annual Exhibition by Chicago Artists. 


Fesruary 7—Twenty-fifth Annual Exhibition by Chicago Artists. 14—Twenty-fifth Annual Exhibi- 
tion by Chicago Artists. 21—Twentieth Annual Exhibition of Etchings. 28—Twenty- 
fifth Annual Exhibition by Chicago Artists. 


E. THE ART AND LIFE OF EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 
Fripays, 2:30 P.M. 
January 3—North Africa. 10—Spain. 17—Italy. 24—France. 31—The Netherlands. 
Fesruary 7—Germany. 14—FEast of Switzerland. 21—Scandinavia. 28—England. 


F. THE ENJOYMENT AND PRACTICE OF THE ARTS FOR CHILDREN 
PROVIDED UNDER THE JAMES NELSON RAYMOND PUBLIC 
SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S LECTURE FUND* 
SATURDAYS, 1:30 TO 2:20 P.M. 


January 4—Simple Rules of Perspective. 11—Simple Rules of Composition. 18—Window Pic- 
tures. 25—Pictures from Winter Sports. 


Fesruary 1—Soap Carving. 8—Clay Modeling. 15—Wood Whittling. 22—Figure Drawing. 


*This Fund also provides annually seventy-eight lecture classes in Fullerton Hall to pupils from public grade and high 
schools, and eighty-four assembly lectures in the schools within Cook County. 
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LECTURES AND CONCERTS 


FULLERTON HALL AT 2:30 P.M. 


For MEMBERS AND STUDENTS 


JANUARY 
7—Lecture: “Cultural Contrasts in Greek and Ancient New Eastern Art.” Edward 


F. Rothschild, Department of Art, The University of Chicago. 
14—Lecture: ‘The Master Key to Beauty of Form.” Henry Turner Bailey, Director, 


The Cleveland School of Art. 
21—Lecture: “The Greek Theatre.” Florence A. Stone, formerly at the American 


School of Classical Studies, Athens. 
28—Lecture: ‘The Art of the Garden.”’ I. B. Stoughton Holbourn, Department of 


Fine Arts, Carleton College. 
FEBRUARY 
4—Lecture: “The Embroideries of the Greek Islands.” A. J. B. Wace, Victoria 


and Albert Museum, London. 
11—Lecture: “Persian Architecture.”” Arthur Upham Pope, Advisory Curator of 


Muhammadan Art, The Art Institute of Chicago. 
18—Lecture: “Painting, Sculpture and Architecture in Motion.” Vachel Lindsay, 


author and lecturer. 
25—Orchestral Concert. By the Little Symphony Ensemble, George Dasch, Con- 


ductor. 


EXHIBITIONS 


NoveMBER 5—JANUARY 26—FEarly Italian Engravings, lent by Mr. and Mrs. Potter 
Palmer. Gallery 16. 


DecEMBER 18—JANUARY 20—Christmas Exhibition of Work done by the Children in the 
Saturday Morning School Classes. 

DECEMBER I9—JANUARY 19—Sculpture by Georg Kolbe and Numa Patlagean; Paint- 
ings by Anthony Angarola and Alexander Brook; Exhibition of Work by Teachers 
in the School of the Art Institute; Modern Paintings from the Winterbotham 
Collection; Drawings from the Competition for the War Memorial. Drawings by 
José Clemente Orozco. Paintings by Arthur B. Davies, lent by Martin A. Ryerson 
and the Permanent Collection. Galleries G51-G6r 


DecEMBER 5—JANUARY 26—First International Exhibition of Lithography and Wood 
Engraving. The Print Galleries. 

January 1—Fesruary 1—Exhibition of a Loan Collection of Looking-Glasses under 
the patronage of The Antiquarian Society. Gallery L4. 


January 1—Fesruary 1—Exhibition of Contemporary French Water Colors from the 
Collection of Martin A. Ryerson. Gallery 43. 


January 1—Marcu 15—Japanese Prints by Katsuchika Hokusai. Gallery H5. 

January 22—Marcu 10—Illustrated Books for Children. The Children’s Museum. 

January 30—Marcu 9—Thirty-Fifth Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and 
Vicinity. Galleries G51-G6r. 


January 30—Marcu g—Twentieth Annual International Exhibition of Etchings under 
the Auspices of the Chicago Society of Etchings. Galleries 12 and 13. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MUSEUM INSTRUCTION 


The Department of Museum Instruction offers the following series of lectures in the form of 
weekly classes which may be entered at any time without entrance requirements. A fee of five 
dollars is charged for twelve lectures which may be attended any time within the year. There is a 
special fee for sketch classes. In addition to the regular series of lectures the Department arranges 
gallery talks for clubs by special appointment. Instructors will be provided for school groups who 
wish to visit the Institute, either for a general survey of the collections or for study of some par- 
ticular field. Guide service for visitors may be arranged. 


The following schedule of lectures will begin on January 6 and continue through March 29: 


ART CENTERS OF ITALY. Monpays at 11:00. Miss Parker. The object of the course is to 
provide a background for European travel and a fuller and more intelligent appreciation of 
things seen. The architecture, painting and sculpture of Italy will be discussed. To be fol- 
lowed by France and England. 


A SURVEY OF ART. As illustrated in the Art Institute Collections. Monpays at 6:15 P.M. 
Miss Parker. 12 talks in the galleries on the permanent and current exhibitions. The emphasis 
will be on nineteenth century and contemporary art. Registration for this course must be 
made at the Y. W. C. A., 59 East Monroe Street. 


SKETCH CLASS FOR NON-PROFESSIONALS. Tuespays From 10 To 12. Mrs Stevens. 
Painting from the costumed model for those who would like to try to paint. The fee for this 
course is $12.00 and a registration of 25 is necessary. 


HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. Wepnespays at 11:00. Miss Mackenzie. A survey of the 
development of architecture from the Gothic continuing through the Renaissance and the 


Modern. 


THE ART INSTITUTE COLLECTIONS. Wepnespays at 7:30 p.m. Miss Mullen. 12 talks in 


the galleries on some of the permanent and current exhibitions. 


ART IN THE UNITED STATES. Tuurspays at 11:00. Miss Parker. The architecture and 
sculpture of the more important cities in America together with the collections in their art 
museums. A course that will acquaint Americans with some of the art treasures of their own 
country. 


THE HISTORY OF ART, as a means of esthetic enjoyment. Fripays at 11:00. Miss Parker. 
This course will follow the chronological development of the arts from the Gothic period to 
modern times. Its principal object is to develop and enrich esthetic enjoyment through dis- 
cussion of the different elements that make for beauty in sculpture, painting, and architecture 
in the great periods of art. 


ART CENTERS OF ITALY. Fripays at 6:30 p.m. Miss Parker. The architecture, painting, and 
sculpture of Italy. For those contemplating a trip abroad this course supplies an excellent 
background and will help not only to determine what to see but how to enjoy it with more 
intelligent appreciation. To be followed by a similar series of talks on England and Germany. 


TALES OF A TRAVELLER. Sarturpays at 9:20. Miss Mackenzie The story of a trip through 
Normandy, Brittany, and Burgundy with glimpses of the picturesque churches, castles, cos- 
tumes, and customs of the French people. Free to all children. 


*CHINESE PAINTING. Tuespays From 10:15 To 12:15. Asst. Prof. Driscoll. A study of the 
principles of Chinese painting as revealed in representative masterpieces and native literary 
sources; and a brief outline of historical development. 


* A University College Course, University of Chicago, giving a minor credit. JANUARY 7 to MARCH 25. 
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SUNDAY CONCERTS 
FuLterton 
Concerts will be given every Sunday afternoon at 3:15 and 4:15 o’clock by the Little 
Symphony Ensemble, George Dasch, Conductor. Admission twenty-five cents. 
The Cafeteria will be open on these Sundays from 12:15 to 8 o’clock. 


THE RESTAURANT 
The Cafeteria is open every day except Sunday from 11 to 4:45 o’clock. On Sunday 
the hours are 12:15 to 8 0’clock. The Tea Room is open every day except Sunday, serving 
table d’hote and a la carte luncheons from 11:30 to 2:30, and afternoon tea from 2 to 4:45. 
Both the Cafeteria and Tea Room will close on Sunday evening, December 29, 1929 and 
reopen on Saturday, January 4, 1930. Arrangements for parties and special luncheons in 
the Tea Room may be made with Miss Aultman. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS FOR NOVEMBER, 1929 


Change of Address—Members are requested to send prompt notification of any change of address 
to Guy U. Young, Membership Department. 


Mrs. E. M. Adams Mrs. E. B. Hamilton Mrs. Russell A. Pettengill 
Carroll N. Anderson Miss Rose Hammond Mrs. May Phetzing 

Mrs. Hugo A. Anderson Mrs. Charles J. Harpel Mrs. Frank L. Richardson 
John C. Bagby Mrs. Melvin M. Hawley John Rissman 

Miss Lorraine O. Barbour Mrs. O. W. Hinckley Mrs. Winifred Roach 

Mrs. N. B. Bederman Miss Aline Hirsch Mrs William L. Rosenthal 
Mrs. Emanuel Bender Mrs. Robert Hoffman Mrs. Henry Scandrett 
Mrs. Charles H. Betts Dr. D. A. Horner Andrew J. Schindler 

Mrs. Robert M. Birck Mrs. R. W. Howard Harry S. Schram 

Mrs. Paul Blatchford Herbert S. Huncke Mrs. Joseph Schreiner 
Joseph L. Block B. W. Johnson Mrs. Walter A. Scott 
Shirley Edmison Brewer Mrs. Stephen R. Knott Mrs. J. Harry Selz 

Miss Nancy Bryce Dr. George Koptik Miss Elizabeth Spencer 
Mrs. Charles B. Burdick Mrs. Louis Laemmle Mrs. Frederick Stanton 
Mrs. Charles Carson Mrs. Karl S. Lashley Thomas M. Stearns 
Richard A. Cavenaugh Morris Litvin Mrs. Samuel A. Stein 

H. H. Chandler Herbert A. Loeb Gardner H. Stern 

Mrs. Thomas F. Clarkson Dr. Ludwig M. Loeb Miss Charlotte M. Stevens 
Mrs. James Edward Downs Mrs. W. E. McCollum Mrs. Bayard T. Stevenson 
Theo. Ebert Mrs. Max McGraw Mrs. A. O. Teckemeyer 
Dr. Harry Epstein Dwight McKay, Jr. Mrs. Arthur C. Tobin 
Mrs. Edward E. Erickson Mrs. Alex G. Melville Miss M. Elizabeth True 
Mrs. B. J. Farrell Miss Julia E. Merritt Harry C. Upham 

Mrs. George K. Fenn Miss Julia Miller Fred A. Vider 

Dr. Paul C. Fox Miss Martha Jane Miller Herman V. Von Holst 
Miss Grace Gallagher Mrs. Thomas Miller Mrs. V. Vroman 

Mrs. J. M. Garner Mrs. Arthur J. Murphy Mrs. John F. Walsh 

Mrs. Herman Garrison V. W. Nelson Mrs. William J. Wardall 
Mrs. L. F. Gates Mrs. Albert J. Nystrom Miss Jane Wells 

Miss Helen Gill William J. O’Brien Mrs. Loren Wilder 

Mrs. George E. Graves Dr. Rollo K. Packard John H. Willis 

Mrs. Frances Byron Gray M. E. J. Papke Mrs. Morris K. Wilson 
Mrs. Johanna M. Gray Mrs. H. M. Peterson Hermann Wollenberger 
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THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


OFFICERS 


Martin A. Ryerson Honorary President 
Frank G. Locan . . . Honorary 
O. Goopman. . V ice-Presidents 
PotrerR .. . . .... President 
Rosert ALLERTON . ) 

Cyrus McCormick, Jr. 
Percy B. EckHart 
Water B. SmitH . . ... *Treasurer 
Ropert B. Harsue .. . . Director 
Cuartes H. BurkHotper. . . . Secretary 


\ Vice-Presidents 


STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 
Director . . . . .  . Ropert B. Harsne 
Assistant Director . CHARLES FABENS KELLEY 


and Business Manager 
Cuartes H. BurKHOLDER 


oBerT B. HarsHe 


of Painting 
Dantet Catron Ricu 


of 


Assistant in Oriental Art 


MIcHeLet 


Acting Curator of the hone of Print 
Drawings. . . Mivprep J. Pren.. 


Keeper of Japanese Prints HELEN Goneavulll 


Curator Prints 
. Freperick W. Gookin 


Adviso of Muhammadan Ari 
ArtHuR Upuam Pope 


Curator of Arts. . Bessie Bennetr 


Curator of the Children’s Museum 
Heten MAckeENziE 


Librarian, the Ryerson and Burnham Libraries 
ETHELDRED ABBoT 


Manager, Membership Dept. . Guy U. Youne 


Manager of Printing and Publications 
Wa J. SHERWoop 


Dean of the School . Cuartes Fapens KELLEY 
Associate Dean of the School J. Scorr MacNutt 


Head of the Dramatic Department 
‘Homas Woop STEvENs 


. Duprey Crarrs Watson 


Head of Museum Instruction 
‘ HELEN Parker 


of Buildings James F. McCase 


BAKUBA DRINKING HORN. GIFT OF GEORGE F. HARDING 
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